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and that in Cromwell and Cranmer (to be appointed arch-
bishop in 1532 on the death of the feeble, complaisant, but
orthodox Archbishop Warham), he had found two men to place
at the head of the State and the Church who had learnt from
the famous treatise of Marsilius of Padua, written in the early
fourteenth century, that power was by its nature indivisible,
since there cannot be two coercive agencies in the same state.
Marsilius was the intellectual founder of totalitarianism,
Cranmer its first intellectual disciple, and Cromwell its first
practical exponent in England.

The Reformation Parliament which sat from 1529 to 1536
was a packed Parliament.1 The majority of the lower house
consisted of Crown officials. The contemporary evidence is
conclusive. Even so it was a rather reluctant partner with its
master in breaking the bonds which bound England to Rome
and in creating a power of government so centralized and so
unlimited that from that date the strife of interests for the
control of the central machinery of government has made up
the sum of our political history. The men of this parliament
were moved, no doubt, partly by fear and partly by interest,
but mainly they were driven from behind by political manipu-
lators of extreme skill, unlimited ambition, and complete lack
of scruple, who played on their fear of disorder and their vested
interest in the new mercantile state which rested so largely on
the authority and power of the Crown. Under the tutelage of
Cranmer and Cromwell, Henry VIII, who had been born heir

1 It is curious to see how apologists for the Tudor totalitarianism fall,
we may be sure insensibly, into the very language of the modern totalitarian.
Thus Professor Neale: 'The planned society of the sixteenth century, with
its great measures of religious, economic, and social regulation, could not
have sprung spontaneously from a haphazard assembly. . . . Preparations
and organization were needed; and no statesman . . . could have failed to
perceive that he must have a core of leaders in the House of Commons.9
(Queen Elizabeth, p. 282).

And, again, a little later on: cln due course the electoral system, in its
own peculiar way, came automatically to assure the government of its
nucleus of "Icing's friends," but until that happened some thought had
to be given to securing the same result deliberately.5 This is the very
language of Goebfcek

Lastly, we have this masterpiece of understatement: 'That Henry VIII
took a personal interest in the elections of 1529 seems quite dear.'